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a broken bridle, and saddle stained with blood. The alarm spread ; and 
search being made, the bodies were found lying as they fell — the clothes 
of one of them torn, and his pockets rifled. None of them could be 
recognised ; they were all strangers in that part of the country. The 
requisite forms of the law were complied with ; and after the inquest, 
the remains of the unfortunate gentleman were decently committed to 
the earth. A case of handsome pistols were found on the fatal spot, 
which were deposited with the sheriff of the county — sole memorials of 
the dead. Time rolled on, and mystery still dwelt upon the matter — 
until even the memory of the dead had well-nigh passed away. 

About seven years afterwards, however, a man having been con- 
demned to suffer the extreme penalty of the law, in the assize town of 

T , sent for the governor of the gaol, the night before execution, 

and presented him with a small copy of " Falconer's Shipwreck," as a 
memorial of his sense of the kindness he had experienced from him ; 
but he made no confession whatever. In a blank leaf were the initials, 
" W. H." which were found to correspond with those engraved on the 
pistols that had belonged to the murdered traveller. F. S. B. 



MEDICAL LECTURES. 

DOCTOBS MACARTNEY, LEAHY, AND GRAVES. 

There are few things more provoking than after looking forward with 
high expectation to some particular occurrence, and making every thing 
give place at its coming, to find some trifling casualty upsetting all our 
well arranged plans. Thus, determining to catch every syllable of Dr. 
Macartney's introductory display, we arrived in time, and yet were in 
some measure disappointed. On entering the court-way, we. found by 
the college oracle that we had some minutes to spaTe ; and not desiring 
to imbibe more than quantum sufficit of the lecture-room atmospherei 
we joined for a while the peripatetic philosophers in the park. Soonj 
however the deep and sweet-toned bell " tolled forth the hour of one," 
shattering a golden chain by which our imagination communicated 
with the starry spheres, and bearing in its awful chime Macartney's 
mighty name. At*a pace by no means dignified — for haste has some 
unpleasant associations — we entered the well-filled room — when, lo ! 
we found the learned lecturer, arrayed in his toga, and perched, not 
vulgarly upon his legs, but comfortably on that fundamental portion of 
the body, through which school-boys are said to acquire wisdom, and 
holding forth to his deeply attentive audience, much in the same style 
that we remember, in younger years, the prince of the birchen sceptre 
uttering forth his solemn nothings at " breaking-np time," on " silver 
Saturday." Well, as might be expected, we felt no little chagrin at 
being cheated out of the learned Professor's exordium, by his following 
his own time-beater, in preference to that university authority by •which 
we were guided. However " at once getting into the middle of the sub- 
ject," as a philosopher once advised, we placed ourselves on a bench 
close by the Professor's chair ; and, whether it proceeded from our own 
ruffled temper, or from the rays of light obliquely falling from the win- 
dow, and giving a yellow tinge to the paper he held before him, we 
thought it appeared much soiled and tossed, as though it were not the 
first time it had been thumbed over. This quickening our perception, 
or more properly our recollection, it was not long before we became sa- 
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tisfied that we had sustained no great loss — inasmuch as it happened to 
be an old friend, without even a newly-washed face, which the learned 
Professor was introducing to the company ; — in short, that it could not 
have been more than three or four years since we had had the pleasure 
of being at an intellectual feast, in which, if not identically the same 
dish, unquestionably one very much resembling it, in appearance, taste, 
and flavour, had been served up by the learned Professor, to his then 
admiring guests. But here one of those grave saws, which we remem- 
bered to have somewhere heard said or sung, popped into our head — to 
■wit, " that a good thing cannot be done too often ;" and concluding that 
it was on this principle the learned lecturer was acting, we determined 
to hear him patiently to the end — and truly it was a discourse that 
would bear repeating. 

Having made some remarks on the study of physiology, as one of 
the natural sciences, and of which, he said, less was known by the ge- 
nerality of persons, than of any other — he observed, that no one being 
willing to believe himself ignorant of it, the consequence of a general 
affectation of this knowledge was, a prevalence of erroneous opinions 
upon the subject. For example, he said, most persons suppose them- 
selves acquainted with the nature, &c. of the blood. They attribute 
disease to its changes, and differences of habit, disposition, &c. to va- 
rieties in the nature of this fluid in different individuals. The notion 
is carried even farther — and the terms, noble blood, gentle blood, &c. 
would seem to suppose a difference in the quality of this fluid in differ- 
ent ranks of life. The study and true knowledge of the science, how- 
ever, was as yet confined to medical men ; but, though of the first im- 
portance to them, it was still useful and necessary to society in general. 
For his own part, he considered that no one could be qualified to legis- 
late for or govern his fellow-beings, who was himself ignorant of the 
nature, physical and moral, the powers, propensities, and instincts of 
man. This College had wisely made it a part of its system of general 
education ; and, to render the public course as useful as possible to stu- 
dents in arts as well as medicine, he should devote his attention to the 
consideration of what is termed general anatomy. In reference to the 
structure of the human frame, and of animals generally, some persons 
had expressed their surprise that so little had been yet discovered with 
regard to the causes and effect of life and organization. He was asto- 
nished rather that so much had been discovered, considering how very 
extraordinary that structure and organization are. With regard to the 
long disputed question of life and its powers being the effect of organ- 
ization, he observed, in a sarcastic tone, and with a grin truly sardonic, 
that great intolerance had been evinced by persons who had written or 
spoken on the subject. In his view of the case, the advocates of oppos- 
ing opinions on the matter were both wrong. For, as life had never been 
found without organization, and was observed wherever the latter ex- 
isted, it was absurd to talk of life independently ; nor could either be 
said to be the cause of the other — since cause necessarily implied pri- 
ority of being, and consequently could not be predicated of either of two 
coexistent things. He believed Mr. Hunter's improbable doctrine of a 
matter of life, would never have been received, had it been announced 
in plain English, iustead of the imposing terms, ' Materia vitae diffusa.' 
Upon the whole, life is now considered by most rational physiologists as 
an ultimate fact, and no more to be accounted for than gravitation or 
attraction. At the same time, the life of the individual being the re- 
sult of the combination of all the parts, it might thus be said to be 
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the product of organization* Death is of a two-fold description, cor- 
responding to the division of life by Bichat, into animal and organic — 
the latter, that is the life of the parts, not being lost till some time 
after the animal life has ceased, except in those cases in which death 
is caused by some shock to the nervous system, such as proceeds from 
lightning. This, he said, would be made apparent from an experi- 
ment on a young puppy, who, if divided in two, would evince signs of 
life in either part, some time after animal death, by drawing back its 
leg, or otherwise moving some portion of the body. The pup was ac- 
cordingly introduced ; but the experiment was a most miserable failure, 
which the lecturer accounted for by saying it was too old. He told us, 
however, that it proved another important point — viz. that the power of 
independent motion became diminished as the animal acquired the di- 
rection of its members by volition, through the centre of the nervous 
system. He adduced a similar instance in the peristaltic motion of the 
viscera, which could not be seen on opening the abdomen of a living 
animal — but, take off the influence of the nervous system, by killing 
the animal, and it at once commences. On the whole the experi- 
ment forcibly reminded us of a similar transaction which in ' days of yore' 
took place at a lecture delivered by a learned Professor at the Dublin 
Society House. The gentleman there wished to show, that by strik- 
ing a piece of iron rapidly with a hammer, it might be made red-hot. 
The aparatus was procured ; and after ten minues of indefatigable la- 
bour, the trial was given up — the disappointed experimentalist stating 
positively that it could be done, and for the vexatious failure alleging 
some such excuse as that put forth by the University Professor. But, 
following the Doctor's example, we shall pass on to the next head of 
discourse. Speaking of the phenomena of sensibility and motion, he 
observed, that it is found in the highest degree in those parts which 
perform vital functions, as the intestinal coat of the stomach, whose 
office is to reconvert dead organic substances into living. For the con- 
tinuance of sensibility, variety of impression is necessary — this being 
instanced in monotones. It is found that no person can, by any effort, 
continue to speak in a monotone even for a short time ; and it is well 
known that a monotonous reader or speaker will tire his hearers, in de- 
spite of their utmost efforts to pay attention. Were it possible to con- 
tinue the same impression for a length of time to the complete exclu- 
sion of every other, it would inevitably destroy lifej by annihilating 
sensibility. Sensibility is weakened by a repetition of the same im- 
pression ; and on the contrary, is augmented by contrast. It is thus 
that pleasure and pain are produced and increased in degree. No im- 
pression could produce either, were there not a contrary one with which 
to compare it. Thus pain is necessary for the enjoyment of pleasure — 
continued repetition of agreeable sensations producing satiety ; while, 
in like manner, a painful impression ceases to be felt when its contrast 
with those of an opposite nature is no longer perceived. There is, be- 
sides, in the bodily organs an accommodating power, by which any im- 
pression is gradually weakened in force. This was well shown in the 
case of persons confined in the Bastile, in whom the retina accommo- 
dated itself to the very small quantity of light admitted into the prison. 
He then proceeded to recount the order in which the animal functions 
cease in death ; and remarked upon the absurdity of the mode in which 
that awful change is represented on the stage, where stiffness and ri- 
gidity of muscle are made to precede death from passion ; — concluding 
by tracing the regular process in man, from birth to maturity, and from 
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thence to decay — which process, he said, rendered it evident that the 
great end of existence was, " to live, to propagate, and to die," or, add- 
ed he, as our dramatic poet has it, " First we ripe, and then we rot !" 
Oh, Shakspeare, how hast thou fallen ! — in this Professor's hands, at 
least. So, because the misanthropic and melancholy Jacques, in his 
beautiful reflection, says — 

" And so from hotir to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from honr to hour ire rot and rot— 
And thereby hangs a tale," 

Doctor Macartney, in what he meant as a prose version, gravely pro- 
pounds a dangerous opinion. But the Professor did not stop here ; he 
closed his occasional address by a suitable application. Prom all this, 
said he, we might derive a truly moral lesson — resignation in death ; 
for as the seasons change, and as the leaves fall, so man changes from 
time to time, and at last drops off like the leaves of autumn. 

Truly, Dr. Macartney, your audience would have been profitably 
spared this latter portion of your lecture. And is this the great pur- 
pose for which man comes into the world — to live, to propagate, to die, 
and to rot ? Verily, if your Professorship's opinion were such as could 
have weight in this matter, it would have been well for society, and 
perhaps for yourself, that the latter-mentioned objects of your being 
had been fulfilled ere from your investigations you had drawn such con- 
clusions. On the whole, however, we were glad that the lecturer did 
not go out of his way in order to introduce sceptical opinions — though 
we thought that more than one or two of his remarks Would, to a plain 
man, seem to lean in that direction, as well as towards materialism. 
We would really recommend to this able and learned Professor, now 
that his " hoary locks proclaim his length of years," the example 
of Mr. Lawrence, as noticed in our last, who since he has stepped 'into 
the professor's chair, has, at least outwardly, wisely laid aside those 
sceptical opinions which he once so fondly and so fearlessly advocated. 

We cannot leave Doctor Macartney without some remarks on his 
personnel — which appears to us to be the very beau ideal of pertness^of a 
man who, because he believes he is wise enough to know all material things, 
is brave enough to doubt all spiritual things. There is self-importatice! 
perched on every line of his countenance and all the lournvre of his 
person — the peering self-sufficiency that sparkles from his dark little 
eye— the dashing petulence that pushes forward his elfin — the insucked 
lip, that in its very thinness denotes contempt for received usages — and 
the forehead, that in its anomalous development betrays ill-regulated 
mental powers — all evince that however clever and well informed the 
Professor is, there can be no great doubt that he is more calculated to make 
his hearers the doubters than the doers of good. That he is Anato- 
mical Professor of Trinity College every one knows and feels — that he 
is appointed by a body upon whom has devolved the education of the 
youth of' Ireland many wonder — that he has the bravery to maintain 
what few else hold, aU admit — that he is a great, a good, an accurate, 
or scientific lecturer on anatomy, many hesitate to acknowledge— while 
few will deny that in comparative anatomy his forte lies. 

At two o'clock a lecture on Chemistry was delivered in an adjoining 
room by another Professor. Knowing, however, that the same "cut 
and dry" observations are delivered here verbatim, year after year, we 
did not think it necessary to lose an hour, or occupy a line upon what- 
ever might be uttered ; and for precisely the same reason, we avoided 
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exposing ourselves to the somniferous influence of Dr. Crampton't 
thrice-told facts at 11 o'clock at Sir Patrick Dun's Hospital. It seems 
to us, as if there were something not altogether correct in our University 
system, since some of the lecturers appear to act as though the situation 
were a sinecure, and as though they entertained no regard for their own 
credit or the advantage of the students. Indeed, we have heard it 
hinted, that this does not in all instances arise from carelessness — but 
from a desire on the part of some of the gentlemen to make the Intro- 
ductory Lectures as unsatisfactory as possible, lest the students might 
find it rather a work of supererogation to attend their private courses. 
We cannot credit such a disreputable surmise ; but we must admit that 
the present system, profitable alone to the place-holders, gives ample room 
for " evil tongues to wag." Against the character of our University, 
generally, we bring no charge ; for, silent though it be, it yet, by its admi- 
rable regulations, and the learned and laborious men connected with it, 
affords the highest advantages to those committed to its charge; — and per- 
haps, from this very circumstance, defects in the department to which we 
particularly allude, may appear the more anomalous and remarkable. 
At all events, we must confess, that we feel something like mortified 
pride, at finding year after year pass away, and the halls of wisdom in 
Dublin giving birth to nothing which would characterise a spirit of phi- 
losophical investigation — while scarcely a moon revolves during which 
the Universities of Paris and other places oh the Continent do not pre- 
sent to the world some experimental result, which, if not beneficial to 
the public, must be interesting to the student. 

At three o'clock we proceeded to Sir Patrick Dun's Hospital, to hear 
Dr. Graves lecture on the Institutes of Medicine ; but arrived in time 
for a considerable portion of Dr. Leahy's observations on the Practice 
of Medicine. Dr. Leahy is certainly a respectable lecturer ; and we 
really think it would be of essential service to the public at large, and 
to the medical profession in particular, were some of the subjects touch- 
ed upon by this gentleman, brought more prominently forward — as the 
former might thereby be cured, to a great degree, of their inveterate 
bias in favour of quackery ; for they would learn (what we ourselves 
hinted at in our preceding Number) that a prescription which 
might be extremely efficacious for a malady in one individual, would be 
highly inapplicable to the like malady in another ; — and that thus Mr. 
St. John Long, though he should happen, by his system of counter-irri- 
tation, to re-establish declining health in some cases, might also, by the 
self-same system, from want of a thorough knowledge of the human 
frame, and of the different action of the vital functions in different in- 
dividuals, kill full as many as he might cure. In tracing the progress of 
medical science, Dr. Leahy took a rapid view of the various processes 
necessary to arrive at certainty in results, and of the many impediments 
which lie in the way of accurate conclusions ; — in the course of which 
he overturned no inconsiderable portion of that theory which, if we 
mistake not, was once laid down by Sir Astley Cooper, and derived 
from the result of experiments upon canine subjects — showing that, 
since the stomach and digestive organs of dogs differed so widely as they 
have been proved to do from those of the human race, no theory deduci- 
ble from results upon the one species, should be received as necessarily 
applicable to the other; and, in sustainment of this, be stated that while 
some men have abstained altogether from animal food, and have conti- 
nued in the enjoyment of good health, the experiment being tried upon 
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dogs, it was found they could not subsist upon vegetables. How far 
this fact may interfere with an argument put forward by the Temper- 
ance Society, founded on the effects of ardent spirits upon the stomach 
of the dog, we leave for the consideration of the members of that body. 
By the way, we cannot here avoid submitting a question for the consi- 
deration of our utilitarian reader — namely, whether the public have suf- 
fered or profited to a greater extent by those theories, fanciful and ill- 
founded as many <if them are, which the brains of great men excogi- 
tate ? It is amazing to find men, who might be supposed thoroughly 
acquainted with the various modifications of animal fife, and that wide 
diversity which exists in the operation of animal functions, grounding 
general theories upon peculiar and sometimes dissimilar cases, and 
drawing up a code of laws relative to regimen and medicine, which cir- 
cumstances might render it dangerous to adhere to. In continuation of 
his lecture, Dr. Leahy touched upon the subject of contagion, and re- 
ferred to the extraordinary fact, that although the disease called the 
small-pox was known at least so far back as the year 1200, it was not 
looked upon as infectious until sometime towards the close of the 18th 
century. Adverting to the plague, he remarked, that however unne- 
cessary it might be in many instances, to enforce a protracted quaran- 
tine upon vessels coming from certain ports, still there existed no doubt 
of the prudence and propriety of the measure. From the various cir- 
circumstances alluded to. Dr. Leahy showed the necessity of a deep, 
thorough, and practical knowledge of medicine in its various operations. 

At four o'clock Doctor Graves entered the room, attended by a goodly 
number of hearers, who had scarcely time to take their seats, before 
the lecture commenced, which was delivered with great effect from 
a written document — the lecturer, however, occasionally throwing it 
aside, and explaining in a more familiar manner those parts of his sub- 
ject which he seemed to think required elucidation. We would take 
Dr. Graves as a fair specimen of what a lecturer should be. There is 
one thing, however, which we must unhesitatingly condemn in any public 
man — and from which Dr. Graves cannot boast of being absolutely 
free — a too frequent and complacent recurrence to self. The impolicy 
of such conduct might have been expected to press itself upon the mind 
of the individual who felt himself occasionally obliged to acknowledge 
the erroneousness of one theory or another, which, in all probability had 
been formerly avouched with as much cool confidence, as any which he 
at present brought forward. 

In showing the necessity of an intimate acquaintance witli Physiology 
and Pathology — which the lecturer described as the foundation of all 
true medical skill, and without which an individual, however exten- 
sive his practice might be, could not be denominated a really practical 
man — he exposed the absurdity of that mode of treatment which would 
prescribe the one remedy for all similar diseases, without regard to any 
peculiarity of circumstance. Tell me the name of the malady, and I 
will tell you the cure — was formerly the maxim with many. By this 
rule, the prescriptions were administered, the patient grew worse and 
worse; and when death at length closed the scene, his friends felt quite sa- 
tisfied that every thing had been done in the case which medical skill 
could devise — while, in fact, to a want of that skill the melancholy re- 
sult might have been traced. Here the learned gentleman took occa- 
sion to compliment the rising race of medical students, whose practice, 
he said, he had no doubt would be far different from that which he had 
just described, in consequence of the superior opportunities they en- 
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joyed, and the necessity which they must perceive to exist of making 
themselves fully acquainted not only with those branches to which he 
should have more immediately to direct their attention, but to all the 
various studies and sciences which now stand so closely connected with 
their profession. He observed, that at the present moment a vast press 
of mind was brought to bear upon the subject, and that, with the ex- 
ception of Ireland, there was scarcely a country which was not putting 
forward its claims to some discovery calculated to benefit the human 
race. He would, however, observe, as there might be some persons 
connected with the press present, who would probably mention the cir- 
cumstance, that even in Ireland the science was not altogether at a 
stand — that even here many rather important discoveries had been 
made. He alluded to several physicians and surgeons in this city, as 
among those whose industry and research had enabled them to add con- 
siderably to the stock of knowledge connected with their profession — 
and mentioned some experiments which had been successfully made in 
the treatment of various diseases. In noticing some of the best things 
introduced into the Materia Medica, he mentioned opium — the use of 
which he recommended to the attention of the students present, as having 
been found successful in cases completely dissimilar, if not directly op- 
posite. Having referred to the mistakes made by practitioners, in tak- 
ing one disease for another, more especially in children, the form or 
appearance of whose heads, he said, often led medical men to treat them 
for diseases with which they are not affected — he made some very pleasing 
observations on comparative anatomy, and again urged upon the attention 
of the students, the advantages derivable from a perfect acquaintance 
with physiology and pathology — showing how the laws of nature always 
acted true to themselves, which was particularly demonstrated in the simi- 
larity existing between the structure of man and that of the superior 
orders of the brute creation. He concluded by a very pretty allusion to 
that passage in Holy Writ, in which we are told, " God made man in 
his own image," — by which, he observed, we could not by any means 
understand the mere corporeal structure, but that reason, whose facul- 
ties made him Uke a god upon the earth, and gave him the ruling of all 
inferior creatures. We have said, and we repeat our opinion, that we 
take Doctor Graves to be a fair pattern of what a lecturer should be. 
He has a ready, off-hand delivery, and the appearance of a decided ac- 
quaintance with the subject before him. As there is still room for im- 
provement, however, we would, in addition to what we have already 
suggested, recommend in future, less of that flourish and that anxiety 
to appear clever, which characterised him in the course of this lecture. 
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Muse on the past ! muse on the past ! 

Oh yes I beside the moaning stream, 
When twilight dews are falling fast, 

My soul shall lapse into a dream — 
A wild dream of the past ! 

Of friends who taid they loved — of foes 
Less cruel far than friends deceiving, 

A heart that knew — yet trusted — those, 
And almost broke while still believing ! 
Is this indeed the past ? 



